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A WISH FOR THE NEW YEAR 
By E. KENT HUBBARD 


Reading the morning news is no benefit to the business man 
who is trying to do his best to aid recovery. 

Scanning the front page he sees, “Industry Plans Big Building 
Program for 1935.” That braces him. “Rails to Need $200 Million 
by June—Rate Rise Seems Certain” stares at him on the left. That 
worries him. “Roosevelt Maps Complete Social Program” troubles 
him still more. “Industry Draws $11 Billion from:Reserves in Two 
Years” stands out like a death notice in the center, 

Disheartened, he turns to page 3, where he is greeted by the 
disconcerting headline “$12 Billion Spending Program Advocated 
by National Resources Planning Board,” followed by another dull 
thud on the head delivered by “American Corporation Assets 
Dwindle—Drop from $335 billion to $280 billion from 1929 to 
1932.” How much more assets have dropped is the question which 
stifles his effort to be calm as he turns another page. There he 
finds that “Labor will Fight for 30 Hour Week in Congress.” 
That, with 40 hour pay would finish him. Certainly there must be 
a bracer on the financial page to start the day right. 

But lo! the prophets there are of many minds. One observer 
of international affairs predicts, for the edification of a banking 
group, that the United States is certain to have war with Japan 
in the none too comfortable future. Another, Colonel Ayres, an 
highly respected and much quoted economist, sees little hope for 
much improvement of business conditions in 1935 over 1934, unless 
a new course is taken which will steer away from the experiments 
of the incoherent alphabetical side-shows. Hopes blasted by the 
Colonel, his eyes rove over the page in desperation, but suddenly 
focus on “Industrialist Offers a Chart of Road to Recovery—Sloan 
Sees Doom of Regimentation—Tremendous Opportunities Ahead”. 
With hope again renewed he reads on to find that Mr. Sloan is 
only erecting a few sign posts for the manufacturers of Illinois. 

What a day. What a muddle things are in, he muses, bracing 
up for the day’s work. There on top of the “morning grist” is the 
biggest order for machines he has seen since 1930. What luck! 
No, it wasn’t, after all. Jones had been working systematically 
on that account for the past four years. The d4y’s work is started 
in a cheerful mood. 

I suspect that many Connecticut executives have been confused, 
disheartened and disgusted with the run of the day’s news, only 


(Continued on page 17) 
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MACHETES 


AND 


THE COLLINS COMPANY 


By L. M. Bingham 





Both are bathed in romance. One finds it in the bush of the jungle; the other in its products, man 

power and in the village it bore. Machetes are peaceful and useful agricultural instruments which 

deal out death to snakes, whiskers, grass, trees, animals and humans. They are most acceptable of 

wedding gifts to the South American natives, and the most useful. Patterns for them were made by 

natives to early traders in the Forties as they swapped “Collins” axes for molasses and spices. The 

name “Collins” has now come to be the most popular shopping word in the vocabulary of the tribes- 
man and plantationer of South and Central America. 





ACHETE is a quaint old 
Spanish name for a large 
heavy knife classified by 
its makers (The Collins Co. of 
Collinsville, Conn.) as an agricul- 
tural tool. But every native, plan- 
tationer, soldier or adventurer in 
the tropical jungle regions knows 
that it is the most utilitarian of 
all tools. After a heavy dinner its 
sharp point may become a tooth- 
pick. (Ssh, don’t mention in polite 
society.) Sharpened to a razor 
edge, it has been used by soldiers 
as a razor. A foray into the jungle 
without a machete would be about 
as inviting an experience as 
the last shamble of a condemned 
man on his way to the electric 
chair. The jungle traveler would 
probably take a longer walk but 
his fate would be just as certain 
and far more horrible as he in- 
vaded the sanctum of a boa con- 
strictor or disburbed the peace of 
the Bush Master (the so-called 20 
minute snake whose potent fangs 
can carry death in 20 minutes 
without serum antidote) as he 
lies coiled in the heavy bush, 
Little wonder that the natives 
of Central and South America and 
Uncle Sam’s army boys at trop- 
ical posts consider a machete as 
necessary as bread and shoes; the 
comfortable margin between life 
and death when swung expertly 
in a semicircle from its resting 
place in the hollow of the left arm. 
And therein lies the tale of profits 
in “Collins” tools, for that name is 
synonymous with a_ trustworthy 
machete in all countries south of 
the Rio Grande. In the Philip- 
pines, South Africa, the Straits 
Settlements, Dutch East Indies, 


the Hawaiian Islands and Cuba, 
where the name “Collins” also 
appears on thousands of these 
combination weapons and handy 





TRADING post in an outlying dis- 
trict in South America. Note the 
“Collins” tools on display; there are 
no others. 


cutting tools, many English and 
German machetes are used _be- 
cause of their lower price. But in 
the Americas and Panama it is 99 
times out of a hundred a “Collins” 
that is requested either by name 
or, in case the native can’t say 
the name, by the sign of a doubled 
up arm and a clenched fist (a sym- 
bol of the Collins trade mark 
which shows a powerful arm hold- 
ing a hammer). 





The known adventures of a ma- 
chete are interesting and numer- 
ous enough to furnish a whole 
evening of fireside entertainment, 
if told by one of the many Collins 
direct salesmen, or explorers who 
have penetrated into the haunts 
of the semi-civilized and down- 
right savage Indian tribes as well 
as the hideouts of the revolu- 
tionists. Just to sample this 
evening of prospective adventure, 
B. E. Herwig, one of the Collins 
Co. representatives, arrived in 
Chile just in time for the big rev- 
olutionary celebration which re- 
moved the president in 1931. 
Leaders of the armed forces, 
knowing that he was a dealer in 
machetes, considered by them an 
important instrument of war, had 
him followed -by spies and mo- 
lested on.every turn. He. was 
finger printed, looked upon as a 
suspicious alien and on several oc- 
casions narrowly escaped being 
neatly carved by one of his own 
products in the hands of a revolu- 
tionist. 

While traveling through British 
Guiana, an American explorer 
came upon a tribe of Indians who 
had never seen a white man, yet 
in his hand each man gripped a 
Collins machete. How they came 
to possess them, he explained, was 
due to primitive trading carried 
on among the tribes, with one 
tribe finally emerging out of the 
dangerous inland trails to barter 
with the white men in coastal cit- 
ies. The stone-age barter methods 
which have distributed Collins’ 
machetes to tribes seldom or ney - 
er seen by white men is an inter- 
esting tale in itself, mixed with 











chicanery and cunning of medi- 
cine men turned traders. But 
withal, their tactics including 
their credit system, have a close 
parallel in the acts of business 
men_and established customs of 
modern business. 


Returning in October from a 
three year turn with the 33rd 
U. S. Regiment in the Panama 
Canal Zone, Master Sergeant 
C. A. Migliora of Warehouse 
Point, Conn., tells a hair raising 
true story of a night stroll through 
the jungle. A group of soldiers 
were returning to headquarters 
from one of the nearby barrios, 
or native villages. Leading the 
single file procession down 
through the narrow trail, freckled 
with moonlight and shadows, was 
a young rooky. Coming suddenly 
upon what looked to be a sapling 
tree lying across. the trail, 
this tenderfoot thoughtlessly at 
tempted to shunt it aside with a 
healthy kick. In one second he 
realized his mistake and let out 
a horror stricken yell for help asa 
large boa encircled his body. Has 
tening to the rescue one of his 
buddies made a deft swing with 
his machete, severing the snake’s 
body several feet back from the 
head. Working feverishly several 
of the rookey’s buddies freed him 
from the boa’s vice-like grip, and 
rushed him to headquarters on an 
improvised stretcher. The dam- 
ages were four broken ribs, a leg 
bite and a reddish scar on the 
neck from the terrific impact of 
the snake’s tail as it lashed over 
his shoulder. 

The rooky had paid dearly for 
his short memory, because he had 
been told the jungle custom, al- 
ways to poke cautiously ahead 
with a machete at any unknown 
object—-never to kick or reach. In 
picking orchilds, which grow in 
the Panama region in profusion, 
veteran jungle travelers always 
play safe by poking into the flow- 
ers first, lest they meet the fate of 
Cleopatra from the sting of the 
deadly poisonous asp-like snake— 
the Fer de Lance. Originally the 
Fer de Lance was imported by 
the French in the West Indies to 
keep their slaves from fleeing into 
the jungles, but they soon multi- 
plied beyond control spreading to 
other jungle regions in Panama 
and Central America. 

To a regiment in jungle terri- 


tory, the machete is indispensable. 
It is constantly used to mow down 
razor-like, fast growing elephant 
grass and to cut trails through the 
bush. Every growing thing up to 
a 4” sapling tree falls easy prey 
to a heavy blade 28” to 32” ma- 
chete. And should the native guide 
of the trail-blazing crew sight 
a boa dangling from a tree with- 
in reach he will cry out, “culebra”. 
The commander shouts, “clear the 
trail,” and the cunning of man 
starts to outwit the half-dozing 
snake. The machete is started on 
its pendulum-like swing. The boa, 





NATIVE burden and his trusty 
friend—the machete, ready for any 
emergency. 


charmed by the rythm sways its 
head and part of its body to and 
fro—back and forth, with its ex- 
ecutioner. Then suddenly the ma- 
chete is swung beyond the pendu- 
lum are through the boa’s body. 
The trail moves on as part of the 
snake’s body writhes on the 
ground while the larger portion 
contracts to crack the limb of the 
tree. : 

The machete is the most useful 
and indispensable item of newly- 
wed natives’ possessions consist- 
ing of a cayuca (canoe hollowed 
out of a log), fish pole, fish line 
and hooks and one or more ma- 
chetes each for the bride and 
groom. With the machete, bam- 
boo and palm leaves are cut to 
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build the home, the canoe hol- 
lowed out and animals killed for 
food. It may be used in almost 
countless other ways for protec- 
tion and making articles of util- 
ity. 

What did the natives use before 
the white man introduced the ma- 
chete and how was it first sold 
to him, was the double barreled 
question which excited the 
writer’s curiosity as he talked 
with L. B. Hough, export sales 
manager of the Collins Co. Said 
he, “Crude weapons made from 
stone and the hardest types of 
wood. The machete was the out- 
growth of the early trading in 
Collins axes and other edged tools 
carried on by ‘Yankee’ sea cap- 
tains as early as 1840.” 

Although Collins’ history ante- 
dates the beginnings of the com- 
pany’s foreign trade by 14 years, 
the start of its commerce abroad 
is one of the most colorful chap- 
ters not only in company history 
but of the capital city, Hart- 
ford, and the state. For in those 
days Hartford was an important 
shipping center, its port being 
filled with sailing vessels and 
barks of all descriptions. Shrewd 
“Yankee” sea captains who car- 
ried on profitable trade with 
South and Central America and 
the West Indies frequented the 
stores of State and Main Streets 
looking for new items to catch 
the eye of the natives. They 
brought shiploads of sugar, mo- 
lasses, dye, woods, spices and 
other products from foreign ports 
to the growing port of Hartford 
where they were traded for items 
of Connecticut manufacture or 
sold outright to merchants. 


One day in 1840, gleaming steel 
edged tools and axes of the Col- 
lins Co., displayed in a Main 
Street window, lured them from a 
favorite pastime of eyeing “fem- 
inine beauty,” so seldom seen in 
foreign ports. Here was a chance 
to fatten their wallets—perhaps 
make a fortune. The traders knew 
that the long steel blades and axes 
so sorely needed by the natives 
instead of their dull stone imple- 
ments, could be traded for almost 
any quantity of South American 
native products. The need for 
these tools had been impressed on 
them because of their own diffi- 
culties in cutting their way 


through the thick bush to reach 


the tribal trading posts. No pro- 
moters of peace, the traders reck- 
oned too that the Collins’ sharp 
bladed steel tools would bring 
most any price as weapons of de- 
struction just before one of the 
frequent tribal uprisings. 

So the “Yankees” loaded up 
with a good supply of Collins’ 
tools and set sail for South Amer- 
ica. Their reception was even 
warmer than expected. Soon they 
were sold out and besieged for 
more tools. Many natives asked 
the traders to have made, of steel, 
a peculiarly shaped blade they 
had been using which was called 
a machete. One shrewd trader as- 
sented, and brought back with 
him crude patterns made of wood. 
Months later he was in the count- 
ing room of the Collins Company 
telling Samuel and David Collins, 
of his successful experiences in 
selling Collins’ tools to the natives 
and of the demand for reproduc- 
ing their queer shaped crude in- 
struments in beautiful shining 
steel: After seeing these patterns, 
the Collins brothers decided to 
make exactly what the natives 
wanted. That decision marked the 
beginning of the lucrative foreign 
trade which soon outstripped their 
domestic business and today ac- 
counts for 80% of the company’s 
annual sales of axes, machetes, 
hoes, adzes, plows, mattocks, 
brush hooks, shovels and other 
miscellaneous edged tools. 

The Collins brothers had the 
foresight to do what many manu- 
facturers seeking foreign trade 





A TYPICAL native village in Pan- 
ama. The two houses in view are 
the combination of Indian brawn, 


Yankee tempered steel 
bamboo and palm. 


machetes, 


fail to do—give the customer ex- 
actly what he demands. The re- 
wards of that policy have been 
ample; the varying whims of na- 
tives and plantationers are 
equally plentiful, as illustrated by 
the hundreds of different styles of 
machete knives which have been 
made from customers’ crude de- 
signs in wood and sketches on 
paper. Faith in the Collins Co. be- 
came unshakable as one pattern 
reproduction after another came 
to the Indian natives in well bal- 
anced, sharp and shining steel. 
Now in a dozen countries a “Col- 
lins” is asked for instead of the 
names of the tools. Long before 
Abraham Lincoln became presi- 
dent, the Collins Co. had made 
and exported over 150 patterns of 
machetes and axes whose odd and 
varying shapes are indicated by a 
few names such as Aquinches, 
Coas, Cavadoras, Barre-Chancols 
and Arits. 


A southern gentleman inter- 
ested in the accomplishments of 
the Collins Company might ask, 
“How come all this?” To answer 
his question one must go back 
through the years to 1826 where 
at South Canton, Conn., two 
young men, brothers, Samuel W. 
and David C. Collins, with their 
cousin William Wells bought an 
old grist mill (known as the 
Humphrey grist mill) and began 
to make axes. The brothers were 
sons of a Middletown, Conn., law- 
yer, who had died when Samuel 
was thirteen, leaving their mother 
Elizabeth Watkinson Collins, a 
widow with seven children. To 
aid his mother Samuel immedi- 
ately went to work for his uncles 
Edward and David Watkinson, 
iron merchants of Hartford. 
(David Watkinson later the do- 
nor of Watkinson Library, in 
Hartford.) A year or two later 
David also started to work for his 
uncles. Samuel proved his ability 
as a manufacturer and by the time 
he was twenty-one, won a junior 
partnership in the _ business. 
David, characterized by his 
brother as “too sanguine to be cau- 
tious,” noted that good axes were 
rare articles and that a blacksmith 
named Morgan, of Somers, who 
bought his steel of Watkinson and 
Collins, made good ones that were 
in great demand. His sanguine 
traits evidently prevailed over the 
caution of his brother because the 
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two young men (Samuel at 24 and 
David 23) were hard at work in 
their own plant, three years later, 
making the best ax that could be 
fashioned with the crude equip- 
ment then available. 

The quality of their first prod- 
uct, exceedingly crude when 
judged by modern standards, was 
amply demonstrated by the great 
demand for them as labor saving 
tools. Hours of work were long 
(12 to 14 hours) and almost no 
machinery used. A day’s work 
consisted of what a modern ma- 
chine shop worker would find an 
unbearable amount of hauling, 
lifting, gripping heavy tools and 
swinging of sledge hammers. The 
powerful and accurate machines 
of today were just beginning to 
arrive in their crude bulky forms. 
The massive grindstones used to 
grind the axes were quarried in 
Nova Scotia and shipped by boat 
to Hartford and then hauled over 
the hills to Canton by four and 
six ox teams. Their weight may 
be judged from their dimensions 
of six feet in diameter by one foot 
thick. 

By 1828, the one time grist mill 
was turning out axes by the trip 
hammer method with each man 
forging and tempering about eight 
per day. Forges were supplied 
with air from hollow chestnut logs 
by means of a big wooden plunger 
pump directly connected to one of 
the large breast water wheels. In 
the following year the production 
per man was boosted from eight 
to ten axes per day almost simul- 
taneously with the company’s sub- 
stitution of Lehigh coal in their 
forges for charcoal—thus becom- 
ing the first edge tool makers in 


the world to use coal as a forging 
fuel. 

So vigorously did the company 
grow that by 1831 the demand 
had leaped to such proportions 
that the firm was nearly swamped 
with orders. Prices were raised to 
$20 a dozen axes so that the com- 
pany might have a breathing spell 
to catch up on orders. But that 
move only served to stimulate 
sales. In that flood of orders came 
by far‘the largest received up to 
that time from Sampson & Tis- 
dale of New York, calling for 
1500 dozen. The country was 
scoured far and near to locate all 
possible skilled workmen. Forty- 
five double houses for workmen 
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were rushed to completion in 
1831 and 1832. About the same 
time Elisha K. Root, a machinist 
of Chicopee, Mass., joined the 
company. Soon he became super- 
intendent and chief adviser to the 
partnership. Because of his me- 
chanical prowess he was later 
made president of Colt’s Patent 
Fire Arms Mfg. Co., of Hartford. 
So far-seeing were his inventions 
for making axes, that many of his 
methods have never been im- 
proved upon. 

Despite the seemingly endless 
demand for “Collins” superior 
axes, Samuel Collins wrote his 
thoughts on the difficulties en- 
countered in the midst of the 1831 
prosperity. He explained that the 
company had taken unbounded 
care to make a superior quality 
of work without reference to cost, 
but that this meant a constantly 
increasing payroll and enlarged 
purchase of raw material which 
must be paid for in the face of 
an amazingly long wait for col- 
lections. This condition grew 
worse and by 1833 a cut in the 
then reasonable $12 to $16 a 
month wage scale was made nec- 
essary, if the Collins Co. was to 
continue. The men remonstrated 
respectfully to the management. 
Answering it, Samuel Collins said, 
in part: “I am particularly pleased 
with the candid, manly course 
which you have pursued, I .am 
proud of the fact that we are men- 
tioned far and wide as an ex- 
ample of what manufacturing 
communities may be in this coun- 
try. Instead of such disorderly 
and disgraceful conduct as we 
hear of, our men have been assem- 
bling quietly, not at a tavern 
to heat their blood and warp 
their judgments with grog, but 
with business conducted in a 
truly republican town meeting 
style.” 

Further on in this letter, Mr. 
Collins says: “The welfare and 
happiness of this village can only 
be promoted effectually and per- 
manently by such judicious man- 
agement of our business as will 
enable us to meet all our engage- 
ments. We cannot afford to pay 
such prices as we have paid.” And 
then in a mischievous vein, he 
adds: “If you think you can com- 
mence work under the new tariff 
with better courage after a holi- 
day and a game of ball, you can 





take next Monday and enjoy your- 


selves.” 

The reply of the men is no less 
fine and worth recording now, es- 
pecially in the light of present 
day labor troubles. It expresses 
entire satisfaction with Mr. Col- 
lins’ propoSal and closes thus: “In 
the welfare of the manufacturing 
interests of our country we as res- 
idents here and as American cit- 
izens feel a deep interest and hope 
to do all in our power to pro- 
mote our common welfare.” This 
episode vividly portrays the type 
of men who built the Collins Com- 
pany. 

Despite this willing sacrifice on 
the part of management and 
workmen the Hartford banks de- 
manded in 1833 immediate pay- 
ment of their loans, and the com- 
pany assigned. The Collins Com- 
pany was forced to give up every 
dollar along with great expecta- 
tions but the owners had the sat- 
isfaction of paying their debts in 
full. Samuel Collins adds with 
characteristic humor in his mem- 
oirs of the period: “The old firm 
having turned a somersault and 
retired are entitled to an obituary 
notice.” He wrote it. 

When old customers heard of 
the company’s financial difficulties 
they became fearful that they 
might not be able to secure more 
of the same quality axes. They 
bought all they could obtain in 
spite of the rising prices. In the 
first year after the crash, when 
the business was being run for the 
creditors by James H. Wells, 
father of the young partner, it 
forged ahead further than ever 
before, ending up with a profit of 
$30,000. Within the year machin- 
ery was perfected for forming and 
welding heads, which was a great 
forward step. 

Then the Collins Manufactur- 
ing Company was formed with a 
capital of $300,000. It was offi- 
cered and directed by George 
Handy of Philadelphia’ as presi- 
dent; Thomas C. Perkins of Hart- 
ford, secretary ; David C. Collins, 
agent and treasurer; Samuel W. 
Collins, superintendent. Among 
the directors were Governor Ells- 
worth, Governor Trumbull, James 
H. Wells, Alfred Smith, William 
H. Imlay, John Warburton and 
Alonzo S. Beckwith. Of them 
Samuel Collins wrote: “There 
were not in Hartford at that time 
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A CLOSE shave in Panama exe- 
cuted by a company barber in the 
33rd U. S. Regiment with the aid of 
a machete. 


seven men with as much wealth 
as these.” Strength and balance 
came about with the reorganiza- 
tion. 

As previously described, ma- 
chetes were made in the early 
Forties and were carried along 
with other “Collins” tools to the 
far corners of the earth by sea 
captains who first became in- 
trigued with these fortune making 
possibilities while looking in a dis- 
play window in the Port. of Hart- 
ford. With its trade mark “Legit- 
imus,” (genuine) the company 
has had many difficulties. In 1859, 
30 English manufacturers were 
sued for using it. In the follow- 
ing year, Germans used the name. 
To this day the company has had 
to continue the fight to uphold 
its trade mark, symbolizing the 
excellency of its product. 


By 1862 the Company was 
firmly established and making 
over 1400 tools per day. Two 
years later a steam engine, steam 
hammers and rolls were installed 
and thousands of bayonets were 
being delivered to Colt’s Arms 
Company, Sharpe Rifle Company 
and the Springfield Armory, who 
were making guns for the Union 
Army. In 1868 the capitol was in- 
creased to $1,000,000 and the com- 
pany employed 638 persons who 
produced 2466 tools a day. 

The year 1868 was also notable 
for the “Great Plow Trial” which 
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Industry’s Opportunity to Promote 
Recovery 


By Allen W. Rucker 
in collaboration with 


N. W. Pickering 


President, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc.* 


Editor’s Note—This is booklet editorial No. 9 in a series 
written on current business problems by Mr. Rucker of 
the Eddy-Rucker-Nickels Co., of Boston and Mr. Pick- 
ering. Doubtless the plan of cooperation finally adopted 
by labor, business and bankers will include a number of 
the measures herein recommended. Reproduction rights 
a only by Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., of Ansonia, 
onn. 





EGARDLESS of the outcome of the biennial 
elections, it is very apparent that fundamental 
economic laws must emerge the victor in their 
contest with legislative fiat and “planned economy.” 
The extent of the latter’s defeat may be measured 
by the following developments : 


1. Prices, instead of being uniformly raised to 
the 1926 level, have merely been thrown out of 
balanced relationships with each other, and the 
consequent distortions in the basis of exchange 
for goods and services have reduced the physical 
volume of trade to low levels for the recovery 
movement. 
2. As production has diminished, unemployment 
has increased, bringing both a lower standard of 
living and a high point in relief expenditures. 
3. The shorter working hours and arbitrary in- 
creases in wage rates have had the effect of reduc- 
ing the average income per annum of wage 
earners while increasing manufacturing costs to 
the point where volume needed to assure adequate 
profits cannot be maintained. 

4. Credit for long-term investment has been 

either shut off from capital goods purchases by 

unwise restrictions on security issues, or diverted 
from industry by wasteful expenditures for pub- 
lic works of unproductive nature. 

5. The Federal budget remains unbalanced, thus 
- generating fears for the safety of government 

credit, the stability of the currency and the ability 

of the nation to withstand the increasing tax 
burden. 

These results of planned economy provide indus- 
try at last with its opportunity to be heard and 
heeded. 

The existence of those conditions not only cries 
aloud for change but in fact ultimately will compel 
such a change to be made. The direction of that 
change is of vital interest to American industry, 
and present conditions appear to afford industry 
its preeminent opportunity to unite in a construc- 
tive program for recovery. 

The basis of such a program is already too well 


*Copyright, 1934, Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
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accepted to justify comment—a balanced budget, 


a stable currency, a cessation of radical experiments 


in price and production regulation, and abandon- 
ment of business regimentation. But—the adoption 
of such a program depends upon how speedily pub- 
lic and_ political opinion can be generated in its 
favor. That is the crucial question. 

Its favorable answer may well be determined by 
the rapidity with which misconceptions regarding 
the following fundamentals are upset—the speed 
with which fallacious notions concerning these 
favors are revised. How quickly industry’s program 
for recovery is adopted may well be governed by 
industry’s ability to bring about a correction of 
public viewpoint, thus: 


Prices and Purchasing Power 

There still exists considerable public opinion to 
the effect that a higher level of prices means a 
greater degree of prosperity. In brief, the public 
needs to be disillusioned as to prices being a mea- 
sure of prosperity. Price is, after all, merely a rate 
of exchange of goods and services—wealth is de- 
termined by the aggregate volume exchanged, and 
not by the rate. 

Obviously, a maximum volume of trade depends 
neither on high nor low prices, per se, but upon bal- 
anced prices, i. @., prices which promote the ex- 
change of equal values. Industry needs to establish 
this fact inasmuch as an extension of the use of 
government credit to promote the exchange of un- 
equal values is precisely the thing which prevents 
budget balancing. 

The continued tinkering with price rates of all 
kinds—wage rates, freight rates, tax rates, etc.— 
destroys purch: ising power simply because it dimin- 
ishes the volume of trade; people and business will 
not long exchange unequal values. 





The Short Work Week 


A second factor obstructing adoption of industry’s 
program for recovery is the body of public opinion 
which holds that the solution of the unemployment 
problem lies in shortening the working hours of 
wage-earners. 

This view is based on the assumption that the 
demand for manufactured goods is a constant and 
therefore the physical units of output are invariable ; 
hence, the fewer hours worked per employe the 
more employes on the payroll. 

This fallacy bids fair to persist until industry 
establishes the real truth, namely, that the working 
hours per week can be shortened only as the pro- 
ductivity per worker increases. For example, during 
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the period 1900-1930, the productivity per worker 
increased some 52%-—and the worker was rewarded 
by a 38% increase in real wages, i. e., a 38% higher 
standard of living and a 14% reduction in average 
working hours. From this record it plainly can be 
seen that if shortening of working hours proceeds 
faster than increases in productivity, the worker 
must suffer a diminution in real wages and his 
standard of living. 

And it is precisely under those conditions that 
employment diminishes. In short, the only support 
for larger employment is a steady increase in the 
standard of living. That, of course, means working 
hours sufficiently long to permit maximum eff- 
ciency in low cost production. 

The only other alternative is to wait until tech- 
nological advance, spurred by necessity, progresses 
to the point where it enables a worker to produce 
in 30 or 36 hours the output formerly produced in 
longer hours. Machinery improvement and process 
improvements have been and are steadily dimin- 
ishing the number of hours needed for efficient fac- 
tory production—but such improvements cannot 
overnight catch up with artificially shortened work- 
ing hours now enforced or proposed. 

Once the public and politicians grasp this concep- 
tion the way would be opened for the adoption of 
a constructive policy with respect to industrial 
working hours. 


The Wage Fallacy 


For some reason difficult to fathom, high wage 
rates are supposed to increase purchasing power. 
This misconception, perhaps more than any other, 
blocks the way to constructive governmental policy 
toward industry. 

The real concern of industry, as well as of gov- 
ernment, is the dollar income of workers, inasmuch 
as only that can in any way influence the wage- 
earner’s purchasing power. That figure naturally 
varies with the total hours worked per annum and 
with the productive values created during those 
hours—the wage rate is a subsidiary factor.* 

Manufacturers under the necessity for reducing 
costs must be allowed some flexibility regarding 
wage rates. To secure freedom to make such adjust- 
ments, it ought to be made plain to wage-earners 
and the public that such changes will be more than 
offset by an increase in the number of days worked 
and consequently in the larger annual dollar income 
thus made possible. 

In brief, there will be a community of interests 
when industry and worker concentrate on the best 
method of increasing the total income and put less 
emphasis on the wage rate. 

A material handicap to the adoption of industry’s 
recovery program will be removed when public 
officials and labor leaders recognize with business 
that the real issue is the annual dollar income per 
worker—not the wage rate. 

It must, of course, be recognized that industry 
cannot guarantee labor a minimum annual income 
but that increased annual wage earnings can and 
will result only from increased productivity per 
worker. This, in turn, permits the lower costs which 


*See November C. I., The Fallacy of Higher Wage Rates. 


will stimulate demand for industrial goods and per- 
mit volume production with maximum employment. 


The Over-Production “Bogey” 


A fourth major handicap to acceptance of indus- 
try’s program for recovery is the widely held fear 
of over-production, and to an allied conviction on 
the part of many workers that increased productiv- 
ity per worker will lead to over-production. This 
fear is reflected in many code provisions regarding 
new equipment; in labor’s strenuous objections 
against improved methods and processes. Unques- 
tionably, the misconceptions regarding individual 
productivity must be corrected before industry can 
freely make the adjustments and improvements now 
urgently needed to balance prices with purchasing 
power. 

It must ultimately be generally accepted that an 
increase in individual productivity is the factor de- 
termining both the annual income of workers and 
their real wages. For instance, in 1931 the workers 
in the paper industry produced an average value, 
each, of $3439 and received an average wage per 
annum of $1184. Contrasting with the clay products 
industry makes the importance of greater productiv- 
ity very clear—in the latter industry, the output 
per worker was valued at only $1758 with the con- 
sequence that the annual wage per worker was 
but $877. 

This drop in annual income arises directly from 
low productivity per worker. The greater the num- 
ber of workers required to turn out a given value 
of output, say $100,000, the lower the wage per 
worker. In point are the relative productivities of 
workers in foundry and machine shops in 1931 as 
compared to those in knit goods; in the former, 
only 38 workers were needed to produce $100,000 
of manufacturing value whereas in the latter indus- 
try, 59 workers were needed to create an equal 
value. The annual wages per worker showed the 
result—$1156 for the highly productive machine 
shop workers and $847 for the low productivity of 
the knit goods workers. 

Industry’s recovery program, embodying provi- 
sions for increasing individual productivity, is not 
a narrowly selfish program—it is in fact a most 
constructive one for the very people most inclined 
to oppose it. 

Upon the clarification of this fact, certainly, must 
depend the degree of public support attracted to 
the recommendations for recovery advanced by 
business. 


Essentials of Recovery 


Perhaps the greatest single handicap or difficulty 
of promptly effecting constructive changes is the 
fear almost universally held by the masses that such 
changes will open up ways for exploitation of the 
consumer and wage-earner. 

Any program advanced by industry will, if con- 
fined to a bare statement of essential moves, 
promptly be assailed as another example of com- 
mercial selfishness. So widely held is the convic- 
tion that business’s sole means of making a profit 
is by mulcting others that such a reaction is almost 
inevitable. (Continued on page 12) 
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- NEWS FORUM 


Industrial Growth in Norwalk. In a recent sum- 
mary of accomplishments in their house organ mag- 
azine “The Norwalker,” the Norwalk Chamber of 
Commerce reports that since 1930 thirty-one new 
industries have found homes in the Norwalk dis- 
trict. Total payrolls for the new industries amount 
to more than a million and one half dollars per 
year with the total jobs available to Norwalk citi- 
zens placed at slightly more than 1500. 


x * * 


Nickerson on Work Board. John Nickerson, of 
Cheney Brothers, South Manchester, has just been 
recommended by the Silk-Textile Code Authority 
as the industry’s representative on the Work As- 
signments and Board to be named by the govern- 
ment. 

kk * 


Court to Rule on Section 7(a). Instituting injunc- 
tion proceedings in the Houde “majority rule” case, 
on November 30, the Department of Justice asked 
the federal courts to interpret what Congress meant 
by the Recovery Act’s labor clause. The district 
attorney of western New York was instructed to 
ask the district court in Buffalo to enforce the 
labor relations board’s interpretation as applied to 
the Houde Engineering Company of Buffalo. In 
line with the request of the labor board, the court 
was asked: 

(1) To direct the Houde Company to “endeavor 
in good faith to reach an agreement” with the United 
Automobile Workers as representative of all the 
company’s employes; 

(2) To enjoin the company from bargaining 
with any other group regarding wages and hours 
in its plant; 

(3) To enjoin the company from “interfering 
with, restraining and coercing, by any manner or 
means, its employes in their self-organization,” and 
from interfering “in any way or manner with the 
organization of its employes known as the United 
Automobile Workers ; 

(4) To answer the bill of complaint alleging the 
company had violated the Recovery Act. 


xk 


NRA Success Up to Trade Associations. At a re- 
cent meeting of the American Trade Association 


Executives, Willard M. Kiplinger of The Kiplinger 
Washington Agency expressed his strong conviction 
upon trade associations as follows, in part: “Trade 
associations have got to build up so as to be pre- 
pared to carry on whatever good there is in NRA, 
irrespective of whether NRA stands or falls, or 
whether it falls little or much. The govern- 
ment cannot run all the intricacies of a trade or 
industry, and the government knows it, despite all 
the fancy Washington talk about government direc- 
tion. This leaves the job smack in the laps of indus- 
tries themselves, where it always was anyway. Con- 
sequently, any trade or industry which thinks that 
it can squeeze out of the government the advantages 
of industry organization, without going through all 
the torturous processes of building up and main- 
taining a good trade association, is like a raw foot- 
ball team which thinks it can win a big game with- 
out training.” 

Mr. Kiplinger also noted the fact that the codes 
which have worked well (or less poorly) are those 
in which the trade association was strong even 
before the advent of NRA, and that conversely 
a lot of codes which were well written have proved 
to be flops more often in industries where trade 
associations were weak. 

* *& * 


Report Admits Credit Needs. The urgent credit 
needs of smaller industries (those employing 250 
or less) were given new recognition in a report 
rendered in November by the Small Industries 
Committee on the Business Advisory and Planning 
Council of the Department of Commerce. The com- 
mittee found that in many instances these small 
industries were unable to obtain any credit or that 
their credit lines were being seriously and unduly 
restricted to a point where it was impossible to se- 
cure working capital to handle unfilled orders, not- 
withstanding financial conditions in which some 
had as much as $3.00 in assets to every dollar of 
liabilities. 

Dr. Theodore N. Beckman, chief economist for 
the Committee, in charge of the survey, found that 
the direct lending program of the RFC and the 
Federal Reserve Banks had not been successful in 
meeting the problem. Among his major recommend- 
ations for improving the situation were: 

(1) That bank examiners be given specific in- 
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structions leading to a changed bank policy in ap- 
praising loans to industry ; 

(2) That the Federal Reserve Board grant direct 
loans to industry on a “reasonable and sound basis,” 
revising its present requirements ; 

(3) That the Securities Act be amended in some 
particulars to simplify the procedure in issuing 
securities ; 

(4) That there be established an industrial and 
commercial intermediate credit system. 

x * * 


Taylor Heads P. U. C. Col. Edward Taylor of 
New Haven has just been made chairman of the 
State Public Utilities Commission to succeed Rich- 
ard T. Higgins, who had served as chairman since 
the organization of the commission in 1911. Colonel 
Taylor, a member of the commission since 1933, was 
affiliated with the New Haven Railroad in various 
engineering capacities and was assistant to the 
executive vice-president just prior to his resignation 
from the road in 1932. 
kk * 


Bristol Brass Retires Preferred Stock. The Bristol 
Brass Corporation directors ordered, late in Novem- 
ber, the redemption on December 31, this year, of 
all outstanding preferred shares at the call price 
of $110 per share. The elimination of the company’s 
preference obligations is a specific accomplishment 
of the management under the direction of Pres- 
ident Alexander W. Harper, who took charge of the 
affairs of the corporation in 1924 when it faced obli- 
gations to the extent of 6200 shares, par $100, of 
preferred stock outstanding. In addition to paying 
off back dividends, the corporation has paid divi- 
dends on the common stock quite consistently. 
kk 


Death of Edgar E. Durant. Edgar E. Durant, prom- 
inent retired manufacturer of New Haven, died at 
his home, 463 Whitney Avenue, on the morning of 
December 2, following a long illness. He was in 
his 83rd year. He had been connected with the G. F. 
Warner Manufacturing Works for 60 years at the 
time of his retirement in October. Upon retirement, 
the assets of his business were sold to the National 
Folding Box Company. 
tk * 


Light Company Starts Free Current Plan. Begin- 
ning December 1, the Hartford Electric Light Com- 
pany will give twenty-five kilowatt hours of in- 
creased use to each customer of the company for 
each five kilowatt hours of increased use up to a 


limit of fifty free kilowatt hours per month. What 
the plan means is more readily visualized by express- 
ing the total in figures which amount to a gift of 
36,000,000 kilowatt hours, or at prevailing prices, 
a gift to the community of over $1,000,000 worth of 
increased service. 

The basis for computing the free kilowatt hours 
will be the usage in the corresponding months of 
the previous year, subject to such necessary adjust- 
ment as may be required to meet the intent of the 
offer. Mr. Samuel Ferguson, president of the com- 
pany, announced that after the expiration of the free 
period a “new and materially lower ‘electric home’ 
rate will immediately become effective for the ben- 
efit of those customers who wish to continue the 
use of materially more current in their homes.” 

xk 


Sikorsky Awarded $1,000,000 Contract. The Sikor- 
sky Aviation Corporation of Stratford, Connecticut, 
subsidiary of the United Aircraft Corporation, has 
just received from the Pan-American System a $1,- 
000,000 order for four giant trans-oceanic clipper 
ships. The new ships, according to J. T. Trippe, 
president of the Pan-American Airways System, 
are to be larger and faster than the four-engined 
Brazilian Clippers now in use, and will give the 
Line, when completed, ten of the clipper ships for 
service in Latin America, Alaska, China and for 
experimental work. 
kk 


Over $5,000,000 in Reserve Loans Approved. Albert 
M. Creighton, chairman of the Industrial Advisory 
Committee of the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
has just recently announced that loans totaling 
$5,245,000 have been recommended for completion 
to New England industries through November 28. 
Pointing out that the quota available for such loans 
in New England totals about $20,000,000, Mr. 
Creighton said “there has been an increasing inter- 
est shown, both by commercial banks and by busi- 
ness men, in the granting of these loans, which 
are exceedingly helpful in increasing industrial ac- 
tivities and stimulating employment.” 

The Industrial Advisory Committee has just pub- 
lished a new booklet explaining the operation of 
this form of help to banks and business as provided 
for by the industrial loan legislation passed by Con- 
gress last June. 

* ok 
Industry Congress Votes Hold-Over for NIRA. 
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was substantially the agreement reached by the 
Congress of American Industry as it closed its four 
day session on December 6. Highlights of the pro- 
posed plan are: 

(1) Codes to be strictly voluntary and written 
by the industry without power of the government 
to re-write them, or to impose code if not desired ; 

(2) Administration resting in Administrative 
Court of five members with quasi-judicial author- 
ity like the Customs Court, its findings subject to 
judicial review ; 

(3) Codes to contain provisions concerning hours 
and wages, child labor prohibition and a provision 
for safeguarding both labor and employer by giving 
to labor the right to deal with employers either 
individually or collectively or through representa- 
tives of their own choosing without intimidation 
or coercion from any source; 

(4) Existing codes to continue until withdrawn 
by the industry through affirmative notice to the 
Administrative Court, or by the court after hear- 
ing; 

(5) Presentation of, or operation under a code 
would not be made a requisite for government pur- 
chases. 

The full text of the proposal is available to Asso- 
ciation members on request. 

As an aftermath of the Congress, American bus- 
iness and industry represented by the United States 
Chamber of Commerce and the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, united on December 9 to 
call a meeting of 120 leaders of commerce and in- 
dustry to prepare a joint program for presentation 
to the Administration and Congress. The results of 
the meeting, called for December 17 at White Sul- 
phur Springs, West Virginia, were not known at 
press time. 

kk 


Council Audits New Deal. The answer to the ques- 
tion of how much is New England getting out of 
the New Deal in the form of loans, grants and 
expenditures, was answered by the New England 
Council’s second annual audit recently distributed 
in booklet form to business men who attended the 
Tenth New England Conference. The booklet re- 
veals that $630,000,000 has been allocated for use 
in New England to stimulate recovery under the 
New Deal. The audit gives in detail the status of 
PWA, Emergency Relief Administration, RFC, 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation, and other emer- 
gency recovery projects in New England, with fig- 
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ures arranged to show the varying degrees of exe- 
cution of the programs in the several states. 
kk * 

Death Reveals Rubber Discovery. Death in Chi- 
cago of Dr. Eric Gebauer on November 18, because 
of a laboratory accident, brought to light a new 
development in rubber treatment, claimed by its 
sponsors as a revolutionary step in such varied 
fields as wrapping, painting, clothing and molding. 
Included among the claims for the new process, 
evolved over a ten year research period at an ex- 
pense of over a half million dollars, are: (1) a 
method of coating translucent paper with rubber, 
giving a transparent wrapper that is impervious 
to moisture, and which seals itself under heat and 
is unaffected by extreme cold and the time element ; 
(2) rubber as an ingredient for paint, valuable in 
treating structural steel or waterproofing cement, 
because of its protection against corrosion and 
fumes, water, acid and alkali; (3) a rubber fabric 
that can be spun in synthetic cloth with its desired 
qualities of rubber retained after its physical prop- 
erties have been changed so that it is chemically 
stable, impervious to moisture, fats and oils: (4) 
a new fabric for the dielectric (insulation) uses, 
adaptable to radio construction and other purposes ; 
(5) a rubber for molding purposes in the fashion 
of composition such as pipes, light plugs, ash trays 
and a multitude of other uses. 

According to E. M. Kratz, chief of the Gary 
Laboratory with which Dr. Gebauer was associated, 
the processes are still secret and the product is still 
only in a “semi-production” stage. 

k ok ok 


New Britain Light Plant Opposed. The sub-com- 
mittee named by a New Britain council-appointed 
committee to investigate the advisability of con- 
structing a municipal power plant, recently advised 
against the project. The sub-committee’s report 
pointed out that the cost of the plant, placed at 
$6,000,000, the loss in taxes and the fact that the 
city now needs costly improvements on other munic- 
ipal projects, was proof that the venture into munic 
ipal ownership was unwise and unsound. 
kk 


More Worries for Taxpayers. Taxpayers who be- 
lieve they have mastered the intricacies of the fed- 
eral income tax report will find cause to wrinkle 
their brows over an additional form, containing six 
questions, which must be filled out and presented 
when filing 1934 tax returns. The questions to be 
answered include: name and address of taxpayer. 
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total gross income, total deductions, net income, 
total credits against net income for purposes of 
normal tax, and tax payable. The forms will be 
mailed with regular forms to all previous taxpayers 
about January 1. The penalty for failure to fill in 
the forms is $5. In accordance with the Revenue 
Act of 1934, this additional form will be for public 
inspection. 
kk 


A New Publication. To manufacturers inter- 
ested in the development of new products or re- 
design of old ones, a recent report of the Policy- 
holders Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, entitled “Product Develop- 
ment” should be a very useful guide. It indicates 
the results that have been obtained through prod- 
uct development work, giving the methods used by 
75 companies who have organized their search for 
new products and their procedure for perfecting 
them in the light of consumer preference. 


The report may be obtained by writing to Con- 
necticut Industry, or direct to the Policyholders 
Service Bureau of the company at 1 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York City. 
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Carter Heads N. E. C. Winthrop L. Carter of 
Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts, and Hollis, New 
Hampshire, was elected president of the New Eng- 
land Council to succeed Henry D. Sharpe of Provi- 
dence, R. L., during the Tenth Annual Conference 
of the Council held at Hotel Statler, Boston, Nov- 
ember 22-23. Other officers elected were: John L. 
Baxter of Baxter Brothers, Brunswick, Maine, suc- 
ceeding Thomas L. Pierce of Providence, R. L, as 
secretary ; Frank C. Nichols of Swampscott, Mass., 
vice-president of the First National Bank of Bos- 
ton, treasurer (reelected) ; and Dudley Harmon of 
Wellesley Hills, Mass., as executive vice-president. 

At the meeting, the Council sought data on which 
to base a cooperative program to speed business 
recovery. Henry D. Sharpe, president of the Coun- 
cil, expressed at the beginning of the conference, the 
fears of business as to the effect of New Deal pol- 
icies, including grandiose schemes for insuring bus- 
iness recovery. New Dealers Richberg, Hopkins 
and Ickes sought to clear the air of question marks 
for the benefit of New England business men. 

Speakers at the Connecticut group session pre- 
sided over by its chairman, Charles L. Campbell, 
vice-president of the Connecticut Light & Power 
Company, were Governor Cross; Dr. James L. 
McConaughy, president of Wesleyan University ; 
James W. Hook, president of the Geometric Tool 
Company, New Haven; Professor Fred R. Fair- 
child of Yale, chairman of the Connecticut state 
tax study commission; and A. H. Seever, passenger 
traffic manager of the “New Haven” road. John F. 
Rolfe, publisher of the Hartford Times and a Con- 
necticut director, spoke on business conditions be- 
fore the executive committee of the council. 

More than 200 attended the Industrial Group ses- 
sion, and there was an estimated attendance of 800 
at the dinner at which Donald R. Richberg spoke. 
About 25 Connecticut business men were present. 
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INDUSTRY’S OPPORTUNITY 


(Continued from page 7) 


Actually, of course, business makes its profits 
with but few exceptions, by creating values which 
before did not exist—values in high annual wages, 
more goods at lower prices, greater employment 
and greater rewards for stockholders and workers 
alike. It is that fact which needs to accompany and 
become a part of business’s recovery program. 

If demands are made upon government for free- 
dom to undertake constructive moves, they should 
be included in a clear statement of the benefits to 
the nation that can be expected from that program. 
In other words, should not industry, in return for 
constructive government action, say plainly what 
the gains will be in somewhat the following man- 
ner: 


1. In return for a stable dollar and a balanced 
Federal budget, an expansion of long-term com- 
mitments in durable and capital goods; 

2. In return for reasonable freedom in adjusting 
wage rates and working hours to a basis for effi- 
cient production, lower prices to consumers ; 

3. In return for labor’s acceptance of modified 
wage rates and working hours, more continuous 
employment and greater annual incomes per 
worker more than sufficient to offset changes in 
wage rates ; 

4. In return for freedom in improving equipment 
and processes, an increase in both individual pro- 
ductivity and annual wages without any increase 
in prices of manufactured goods; 

5. And in return for liberty to balance price and 
wage relationships by the automatic processes of 
competition, a steady increase in employment and 
a lightening of the relief burden now draining 
the public treasury. 


In brief, industry is now offering a constructive 
program in words and terms that attract public 
support only to a limited extent. To win that larger 
measure of popular following so essential to iis 
speedy adoption seems to require that the benefits 
of this program be shown in detail. 

The worker and the public need to be shown that 
the prosperity of all rests upon these moves; that 
modifications of wage rates will actually serve to 
increase the wage-earners’ annual incomes, provide 
more work and more jobs; that a balanced Federal 
budget will be followed by activity in the durable 
goods industries where unemployment is more 
acute; that greater use of more efficient machinery 
and methods will not only not limit opportunity 
and pay but actually increase both. 

The rapid adoption of sound recovery moves is 
going to depend upon the completeness with which 
those moves attract a large public following. 

That following cannot be won by critical com- 
ment and adverse criticism of what has been done 
to date; it must be won by frank, candid and clear 
statements of the benefits for all which can be 
expected if business is given a real chance to per- 
form. 

Business has the program for recovery ; its adop- 
tion depends heavily upon how soon the man in 
the street learns what it offers him. 
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Accounting Hints for 
Management 


Contributed by Hartford Chapter N. A.C. A. 


Expedients for Control. There exists a mistaken 
idea that the primary purpose of keeping cost find- 
ing records is to get the necessary information for 
determining selling prices. Such is by far, not the 
case. It would be a happy situation indeed in in- 
dustry if this were the factual basis for producing 
and marketing goods. Such situations are extremely 
rare. Market conditions, and competitive products 
and quotations usually are a dominant factor in de- 
termining prices. Important as it is that correct costs 
be known for purposes of comparison with amounts 
realized, the cost accounting work has other func- 
tions of much greater value. At this time we sub- 
mit it as an expedient for control. 

Knowledge is power. The manufacturer who 
knows his costs has an immensely greater oppor- 
tunity of controlling and reducing them. This ref- 
erence to costs is intended to be in the broadest 
sense, production, distributing and administrative. 
Such knowledge should be controlling when a deci- 
sion must be made as to accepting business offered 
at ruinous prices. 

The feature of control is also evident in the fact 
that inventories are supervised, materials and sup- 
plies bought, used or on hand, are accounted for 
and thus the investment in materials, etc., may be 
regulated to advantage. Payroll expenditures may 
similarly be examined and regulated. 

Finally, maintaining suitable cost accounting rec- 
ords affords a maximum of control over the most 
difficult aspect of accounting operations, namely, 
overhead expenses. The proper classification or ap- 
plication of each and every expense item, not 
chargeable to a specific production order, is made 
to the department, function or operation involved. 
This serves to establish and place the responsibility 
therefor upon a foreman, superintendent, or other 
person in charge. 

The feature of control should be everywhere in 
evidence in a well managed business. In the gen- 
eral financial records it is usually found with respect 
to cash, receivables, payables, investments and fixed 
assets; and the most effective expedient yet devised 
with respect to plant operations and production, is 
the cost accounting system. 


New Methods and Applications. W. F. Sims, of 
the Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., Chicago, 
will speak on “New Accounting Methods and Appli- 
cations” at the monthly meeting of Hartford Chap- 


ter N. A. C. A., Tuesday, January 15, 1935. 


Transportation 


New Britain Traffic Dinner. More than 300 trans- 
portation executives from New England and New 


DEPARTMENTS 
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York City attended the eleventh annual dinner of 
the Traffic Association of the New Britain Chamber 
of Commerce, held at the Burritt Hotel, December 
6. R. J. Baker, president of the American Steam- 
ship Owners’ Association, reviewed Connecticut’s 
sea history and further advocated that full utiliza- 
tion of all forms of transportation be made in order 
that the United States as a whole might reach the 
stage of development to which it is entitled by vir- 
tue of its resources and the energy of its people. 
Donald Carson of Hartford, city traffic manager of 
American Airways, also spoke on the rapid devel- 
opment of air travel over long distances. 

Although always large, this year’s attendance at 
the banquet was doubtless swelled because of the 
all day session of the New England Traffic League, 
also held at the Hotel Burritt. N. W. Ford, traffic 
manager, represented the Association at both meet- 
ings. 

kk 


Smith Heads Traffic Men. J. R. Smith of Water- 
bury, was elected president of the Naugatuck Val- 
ley Traffic Men’s Association at its last meet- 
ing at the Elton Hotel on the evening of December 
3. Other officers elected were: J. H. Grier, vice- 
president, T. J. Courtney, secretary-treasurer; J. A. 
Grocutt and T. P. Fitzgerald, advisory board. 
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Scheide Foresees Truck Regulations. Philip Scheide, 
general agent of the Phoenix Insurance Company, 
Hartford, recently predicted in a speech on motor 
cargo insurance before the Inland Marine Division 
of the Insurance Institute of Hartford, that he was 
confident of the early passage of regulatory legis- 
lation for motor trucks which would be drawn 
largely from the pattern of existing laws govern- 
ing the railroads. He pointed out that insurance 
companies cannot hope to profit, or even break 
even, from the writing of motor cargo insurance, 
until such regulatory laws are in effect. It is not 
unusual, he said, for companies writing motor cargo 
insurance to experience a loss ratio of nearly 150%, 
or nearly half as much again as they derive from 
premiums. 
kk 


Warn Truck Owners. The State Department of 
Motor Vehicles recently warned truck owners that 
a drive was on against owners who have reported 
light weight for their vehicles which are in excess 
of the actual light weight. Truck owners reporting 
falsely will be punished by the Department. 
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New Haven’s New Coaches. Just out of their 
maker’s workshop, the Pullman-Bradley plant at 
Worcester, Massachusetts, the first four of a new 
crop of stream-lined passenger coaches were chris- 
tened on a speed run from New Haven to Boston 
via the shore line on December 7. On this new 
train of four cars, each fifteen tons lighter than 





standard coaches, were officials of the roads and 
newspaper men. The consensus of opinion of guests 
on the test run was that the major advances in 
riding comfort consist of air conditioning, with a 
total absence of draughts, less noise, and the home- 
like easy chair comfort of the deeply upholstered 
chairs framed in gleaming stainless steel tubing. A 
speed of 80 miles per hour was attained on the run 
between Kenyons and East Greenwich, R. I., and 
a 60 mile an hour average maintained from Provi- 
dence to Back Bay, Massachusetts. 

Since the run, two of the coaches have been sent 
to Washington for exhibition and two have been 
placed on the “Progress Special” which left Bos- 
ton on Tuesday morning, December 11, for a tour 
through Providence, New London, New Haven, 
New ‘York and back to Bridgeport, Waterbury, 
Hartford and Springfield. The Hartford stop was 
made between 9:30 a. m. and 1:30 p. m., Saturday, 
December 15. 

Designed to acquaint the traveling public with 
the “New Haven’s” latest contribution to evolution 
in transportation, the “Progress Special” has in its 
make-up one of the cars of the vintage of 1882, con 
structed of wood, with open platform and lighted 
by gas; one of the sturdy but heavy standard steel 
cars which replaced the wooden cars; one of the 
“DeLuxe” coaches which, four years ago, repre- 
sented the latest word in rail transportation ; a mod- 
ern air-conditioned diner; two of the new stream- 
lined, light weight, air-conditioned coaches. Hun- 
dreds of Hartford citizens inspected the “Progress 
Special” while it was parked on the Spruce Street 
siding. 

Among the invited guests at the Hartford lun- 
cheon in the company’s diner, just prior to a test 
run to Springfield, were: Mayor Beach; Clayton C. 
Burt, president of Pratt & Whitney Company ; 
Charles B. Whittelsey, executive vice-president of 
the Hartford Chamber of Commerce; Miss Florence 
Farrell, secretary of the Chamber; Miss Fernande 
Fichot, secretary of the Connecticut Chamber of 
Commerce; William A. Dower, industrial secretary 
of the Association; A. C. Hine, Jr., foreign trade 
secretary of the Association; the editor who writes 
these lines; and a delegation of newspaper men 
from the Hartford Times and Courant. Leslie H. 
Tyler, public relations representative of the “New 
Haven” was in charge of the “Progress Special.” 

Most distinctive outward features of the cars 
were their tubular shaped and wide vision windows. 
A striking interior was achieved by a scheme of 
French gray, silver, blue, and touches of black and 
vermillion in the color scheme. Double plate glass 
with an air pocket between was noticeable on closer 
examination. Chair comfort equal to the most rest- 
ful found in American homes, is attained by deeply 
upholstered chairs, framed in gleaming stainless 
steel tubing. These were placed sufficiently far 
apart to permit of ample leg room, either when 
facing each other with a card table between, or 
w hen in a normal position. 
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New Haven Road Changes. Effective December 1, 
with a view of securing greater efficiency of oper- 
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ation and maintaining closer contact wtih the pub- 
lic, Stanley S. Mackay was made superintendent 
of transportation. He was formerly superintendent 
of the Providence division. At the same time E. E. 
Regan was made assistant general manager; J. F. 
Doolan, superintendent of the New Haven division, 
replacing R. M. Smith, who has been assigned to 
special duties with Mr. Regan; J. J. Snavely, now 
superintendent of the Hartford division, superin- 
tendent of the Providence division. At press time 
no notice had been received of Mr. Snavely’s suc- 
cessor at the Hartford post. 


President Howard S. Palmer announced on Nov- 
ember 28, the establishment of a department of 
statistics and research, formed expressly to initiate 
studies to determine the needs of shippers and pas- 
sengers and methods of improving service and effi- 
ciency, as well as to analyze the many suggestions 
received from the Federal Coordinator and from 
the recently organized Association of American 
Railroads. D. M. Neiswanger, who has been with 
the New Haven for the past twenty years, was 
named as manager of the new department, which 
will consist of three bureaus. One will deal with 
statistics, one with research and one with analysis. 
The first will prepare the various statements cov- 
ering the operations of the New Haven and its 
subsidiaries; the second will study the constantly 
changing industrial and business conditions, partic- 
ularly in southern New England, and will assist 
in adjusting the service to the needs of patrons; and 
the third will concern itself primarily with the effi- 
ciency of operation, cooperating with and making 
studies for all departments. 

The personnel of the new department will be 
drawn almost entirely from the present New Haven 
organization. 

tk 


Ex Parte 115—Freight Rate Increases. New Eng- 
land interests were far from united as representa- 
tives of traffic groups and organizations appeared 
to give testimony before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on December 5 in the matter of the 
application of the nation’s railroads for increases 
in freight rates. 

Attorney-General Joseph E. Warner of Massa- 
chusetts, and Walter W. McCoubrey opposed the 
increases and charged the railroads with failure 
to effect economies. William H. Day, manager of 
transportation of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, and Francis J. Dowd, representing the As- 
sociated Industries of Massachusetts, testified in 
support of the increase. On cross examination, Mr. 
Day admitted that he questioned the method of 
application of rates. 

Norris W. Ford, traffic manager of the Associa- 
tion, opposed the carriers’ petition for increases be- 
cause such increases will distort and impair the 
competitive parity of level of rates that now exist, 
which are of such great importance in the efforts 
of manufacturers to sell their products in compe- 
tition with manufacturers nearer the market. Fur- 
ther, Mr. Ford read into the testimony on behalf 
of the Association the following: “We can only 
assume that the carriers’ petition in Ex Parte 115 
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seeks to superimpose the increases proposed in that 
petition on the increases already granted in Docket 
17,000, Part 2, which are to become effective not 
later than March 20, 1935, according to the Com- 
mission’s report in the case, decided October 9, this 
year. 

Subsequent to the conclusion of hearings, the 
carriers have revised certain portions of their pro- 
posal, whereby between Western Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory on the one hand and Southern Territory on 
the other hand, the same basis for increases apply 
as within Western Trunk Line Territory, subject 
to a maximum increase of 10%. A note attached to 
the modifications made in revised appendix II. 
stated that “with effective date of rate authorized 
by the I. C. C.’s decision in reopened 17,000, Part 2, 
increase will be subject to maximum of 10%.” This 
action represents a drop or compromise of 5% under 
the former freight tariff schedule. 


Foreign Trade 


Hutchins’ and Harris Foundation Reports. The re- 
port of the Hutchins’ committee just made public, 
after an exhaustive study on the basis of exam 
ination, evidence and findings, includes recom- 
mendations for the promotion of interchange of 
goods and service among nations as indispensable 
to the recovery and development of the United 
States; the repeal of the Johnson Act and the im- 
mediate settlement of war debts; completion of 
reciprocal trade agreements pending the general re- 
arrangement of tariffs ; coordination of international 
matters under a permanent organization to continue 
the work of the present Executive Committee on 
Commercial Policy. 

The Harris Foundation report, entitled “An 
American Foreign Policy” evidences the growing 
realism of the American viewpoint, and is well 
worthy of close study because of its broad scope 
and character of its conclusions. 

kok 


Bankers Present Cooperative Plan. The detailed 
plan of procedure to bring about the maximum of 
cooperation between the commercial banks of the 
country and the Export-Import Bank, was consum 
mated November 24, in Washington after a two 
days’ meeting of representatives of the American 
Bankers Association with officials of the govern- 
ment institutions. The plan adopted was formulated 
and submitted by the Association Export-Import 
Bank Advisory Committee of which Robert F. 
Maddox, director, First National Bank, Atlanta, 
Ga., is chairman; Joseph G. Rovensky, vice-presi- 
dent Chase National Bank, New York, vice-chair- 
man; and Fred I. Kent, director, Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, chief consultant. The plan 
provides for an executive committee of which Mr. 
Joseph G. Rovensky of New York is chairman, to 
be at the disposal of the officers of the Export-Im- 
port Bank to advise upon all current foreign trans- 
actions. Further, the plan contemplates advising 
all member commercial banks in the American 
Bankers Association regarding the plan. 





Briefly, the plan provides for the directing by 
commercial banks that are not equipped to handle 
foreign business, all interested parties to banks 
that are so equipped, and further requests that the 
banks give such transactions and all others careful 
study, assisting in getting them in bankable shape. 
The bankers’ plan also stated the Association’s in- 
tention to help actively in informing bankers and 
the public regarding their program so that it will 
be thoroughly understood that the Export-Import 
Banks will be willing to have people come to them 
even if their propositions have not been accepted by 
a commercial bank, but only after such propositions 
have been studied and proven not acceptable, as 
provided in the plan by such a bank. 

Meeting with the Executive Committee of the 
American Bankers Association will be the Advis- 
ory Committee of Exporters and Importers, which 
has been appointed with the approval of Mr. Peek 
for cooperation with the officials of the Export- 
Import Banks. The first cooperative meeting of 
these groups was held on December 12 and 13. 
kk 


Brazil Exchange Freed. Recently the Banco de 
Brazil has announced the reallocation of exchange 
which allots to the United States 46% of the funds 
available for the liquidation of foreign exchange. 
The allotment is based on coffee exports as the prin- 
cipal source of the exchange. Should this realloca- 
tion be followed by the signature of a trade agree- 
ment with Brazil, trade with that country should 
materially increase in the very near future. 
kk 


Translation—Danger Ahead. Because the same 
words and phrases convey different ideas in dif- 
ferent countries, members of the Association’s for- 
eign trade committee recently advised a manufac- 
turer, visiting their last meeting, not to translate 
catalogs, but rather to send them to his agent, per- 
mitting him (who understands these meanings 
thoroughly) either to translate them or use his own 
means of contacting the customer. To drive home 
this point, one member of the committee told how 
he corresponded with a South African company 
describing his brake lining as a heavy duty type. 
The South African importer thought this descrip- 
tion meant a heavy tariff on the lining and conse- 
quently questioned acceptance of the goods. 
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Industrial, art and other displays of 


great interest will be exhibited in many 
towns in the state from June, 1935. 
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took place at the Agricultural College at Amherst, 
Mass., May 5, 6 and 7 of that year. At this trial, 
on a par with the great lock picking contest in 
England in which Linus Yale starred, many plows 
of various makes were entered and watched by a 
large crowd with a greater interest than ever before 
evidenced in other farming implements. It served 
to spread the gospel of steel plows and the business 
of the steel plow makers, among which the Collins 
Co. was a leader. Its leadership was due to the 
mechanical genius of F. F. Smith, a western me- 
chanic, who entered the employ of the company in 
1860 and induced Collins officials to give him an 
opportunity to carry out his ideas of making a steel 
plow which he believed was needed on the prairies. 
The result of his experiments was the beautifully 
curved cast steel plowshare of today, which has 
come from the Collins Company plant since the 
early sixties to help emancipate farming from its 
heaviest task. 

Starting with a stone grist mill building with 
its breast water wheel (still used as a part of the 
plant), the Collins Company has grown factory- 
wise like a patch work quilt. Today its properties 
include buildings of stone, brick and wood cover- 
ing an area of 18 acres, having a combined floor 
space of 250,000 square feet. The plants are still 
operated by water power, except that the present 
day power comes from electricity, generated by the 
water-operated electric turbines. 

The outward appearance of the “village of shops” 
belies the modern equipment seen throughout the 
establishment, from the steel mill where the com- 
pany casts its own plow parts and ingots for axes, 
through the forging department with its huge mod- 
ern forging hammers, and so on to the up-to-date 
packing room. Stock of all kinds is carried from one 
department to another by electric trucks. In the 
grinding room where machetes, axes and other tools 
are finished the swirling dust is carried away by 
suction blowers. 

Starting where Morgan, the blacksmith of Somers, 
left off, Collins management scoured the world first 
that it might make the best possible axe; later the 
first quality machetes, plows, hoes and many other 
tools it now produces. At first the temper of the 
axes (which is the secret of its quality tools) was 
a. matter of the individual skill of each workman, 
which had to have actual tests in the hands of 
woodsmen. But now the slightest microscopic flaws 
are detected by scientific instruments. When a tool 
goes out today it is guaranteed. The name “Col- 
lins” meant something in the beganning of its man- 
ufacture, for it was the best that could be obtained 
at the time. But today it means far more than ever 
before when judged by the standards to which pres- 
ent day “Collins” tools must measure up. 

As a user of steel the Collins Company ranks 
among the top ten of New England. Its demand for 
cow horns, used almost exclusively as handles for 


machetes until recently, far exceeds the domestic, 


supply, forcing the company to import large quan- 
tities from Europe. Quite recently another Con- 
necticut manufacturer developed a hard com- 


pound which, under the most severe tests, stands 
up even better than cow horns. Doubtless over a 
period, this new compound will eventually become 
the “bread and butter” handle with the fancies used 
only on special orders. Added to these large mate- 
rial requirements are carloads of wooden handles 
for hoes, picks, mattocks, axes and other tools, not 
to mention the large quantities of paint used to 
color the tools by the dipping process. 

For the past forty years the Collins Company’s 
foreign trade has been on the increase, with 35 
agents in as many countries helping to build and 
maintain it. To aid in its upbuilding still other 
direct’ company representatives travel from the 
home office, keeping in constant contact with each 
of the company’s agents and customers so that every 
detail of the customers’ wants may be directly com- 
municated to the factory. Thus the company: is 
able to maintain tis position in world markets and 
even make gains, while other concerns, dependent 
upon unreliable information from lukewarm agents, 
have lost heavily with the general decline in foreign 
trade. 

Because of the company’s outstanding success in 
foreign markets, the domestic market has not been 
cultivated to the full. But within the past few years 
a greater domestic effort has been made with worth- 
while results. For instance, the company has sup- 
plied many thousands of machetes and axes to the 
CCC camps and CWA workers, and doubtless will 
in the future arm most farmers with at least one 
machete for the many cutting jobs found on every 
farm. 

Since 1866 the town has been known as Collins- 
ville. By the end of the company’s first century of 
existence, in 1926, it owned and maintained 195 
houses in the town. From the start the Collins Com- 
pany has maintained an excellent morale among its 
workers by reasonable promotion of recreational 
facilities and fair treatment in the factory. It has 
maintained the early ideals of Samuel Collins, who 
early expressed his desire to show that manufactur- 
ing villages need not have a demoralizing tendency. 
The proof of this accomplishment is to be found 
in the large number of employees on the payrolls 
who have served the company continuously for 35 
years or more. 

Present officers of the company are: Charles L. 
Taylor, president ; Albert E. Newton, vice-president 
and general manager; F. Spencer Goodwin, secre- 
tary; C. S. Jenkins, treasurer; F. J. Hough, super- 
intendent; and L. B. Hough, export manager of 
sales. 


WERE YOUR ANCESTORS FROM 
CONNECTICUT? 


If you plan to visit Connecticut during 
the Tercentenary Celebration in 1935 


and want information about ancestors 
or family in the state, the assistance 
of the Connecticut Tercentenary Com- 
mission, State Capitol, Hartford, 
Conn., may be secured without charge. 
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Continued from December issue 








E j r development in Con- 
necticut is concluded with the histories of The Canfield 
Rubber Co., Jenkins Brothers and mention of a few other 
companies whose histories have not been made available. 





The Canfield Rubber Co. 


Formed by Jared Canfield in Middletown, Con- 
necticut, in 1882, and incorporated in 1883, it pre- 
ceded the Omo Company in the manufacture of 
dress shields by a decade. Mr. Canfield had pre- 
viously been a manufacturer of rubber goods near 
Paris, France, gaining much experience which he 
put to good use by introducing the Canfield Seam- 
less shield, the first of the seamless variety placed 
on the market. Because of the better shipping facil- 
ities then offered in Bridgeport and since the War- 
ner Brothers Company acted as the company’s sole 
selling agents in the United States, the plant was 
moved to that city in 1885. 

Changing styles brought about a gradual change 
in the company’s products, until now the chief 
items of manufacture are sundries and mechanical 
goods such as plumbers’ rubber specialties, cut and 
moulded tubing, gaskets, etc. Products are sold 
east of the Rocky Mountains by the company’s own 
salesmen; on the Pacific Coast by sales agencies 
and in Europe by resident agents located in London 
and Hamburg. About 125 persons are normally em- 
ployed. Officers are: Charles F. Holcomb, president 
and treasurer; Cyrus Morfey, vice-president; .and 
H. C. Warren, secretary. 


Jenkins Brothers 


During the Civil War (1864) Jenkins Bros., now 
famous the world over for the manufacture of 
bronze, iron and steel valves, organized its rubber 
division. It has operated continuously since, pro- 
ducing a quality line of rubber discs, pump valves, 
sheet packing and other mechanical rubber goods. 

Previous to 1929 the Rubber Division was located 
at Elizabeth, N. J., but in that year was removed 
to Bridgeport. The most recent additions to the 
company’s line of products are friction rubber tape 
and rubber jar rings. Its “Blue Target Jar Ring” 
is the most prominent of Jenkins’ recent additions, 
being the only guaranteed jar ring on the market. 
The guarantee agrees to reimburse a housewife for 
spoilage or loss of preserves up to 15¢ per jar. 
Jenkins’ rubber products are sold throughout the 
world wherever Jenkins valves are marketed. 


Other Companies 


While the highlights of the story of rubber in 
Connecticut have been covered, in the main, by 
the preceding histories of individual companies, 


nevertheless there are nearly as many other smaller 
companies of more recent origin which are chiefly 
offshoots of the older manufacturers of sundries 
and mechanical goods. The Elm City Rubber Co. 
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of New Haven, for instance, is a typical example 
of this type. It was organized in 1931 by the for- 
mer sales manager, superintendent, two chemists 
and a production manager of one of the larger 
rubber companies. Its product consists chiefly of 
bathing caps, baby pants, rain-capes and other chil- 
dren’s accessories. The company’s products are sold 
to other manufacturers, jobbers and exporters— 
over 1/3 of the business being done in the export 
field. 

Two other companies larger and older than the 
Elm City Rubber Co. are the H. O. Canfield Co. 
of Bridgeport and the Schavoir Rubber Co. of Stam- 
ford. The former makes a line similar to the Can- 
field Co., previously described, while the latter 
specializes in rubber toys, balls and molded spe- 
cialties. 

Still other companies whose histories date back 
50 years or more are in a sense as much associated 
with the rubber industry as with the textile, but 
choose to be classified with the latter. They are 
the producers of elastic webbing, most prominently 
associated with the manufacture of suspenders, gar- 
ters’ and corsets. 


x * 


NEW YEAR’S WISH 
(Continued from page 1) 


to be cheered into renewed activity by another mor- 
sel of hope. That’s life in prosperity or depression. 
To learn to relax, to approach each new problem 
with calm composure and a reasonable considera- 
tion for the other fellow’s views, is the recipe for 
health and happiness in a kaleidoscopic world. 
That all Connecticut citizens may approach nearer 
that ideal state of mind in 1935, is my New Year’s 
wish. 
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BUSINESS 


General Summary. General business activity in 
Connecticut as measured by the composite general 
business index stood at 37.8% below normal in 
November and was at the highest level since June 
of this year. The November rise, contrary to that 
in October, was the result of small increases in 
the majority of the components of the index which 
more than offset nominal decreases in one or two 
items. The number of man-hours worked in five 
Connecticut cities increased over October and 
freight car-loadings originating in fourteen Con- 
necticut cities continued to expand relative to nor- 
mal for the third consecutive month. Metal ton- 
nage carried by the New Haven Road and bank 


PATTERN 


mobile production fell off abrupty. Cotton consump- 
tion was unchanged from October. In the week 
ended December 1, the weekly business index of 
the New York Times advanced substantially and 
in the week of December 8 another increase was 
recorded. The gains were the result primarily of 
sustained improvement in automobile production, 
due to the output of the 1935 models, steel ingot 
production and cotton consumption. Freight car- 
loadings, electric power production and lumber pro- 
duction were also higher. Data available for the 
week ended December 15 indicated continued ex- 
pansion in the production of automobiles and steel, 
and the price of steel scrap, which is unusually 


GENERAL BUSINESS IN CONNECTICUT COMPARED WITH NORMAL 
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debits to individual accounts in three cities were 
also somewhat higher than in October. Activity in 
Connecticut cotton mills was unchanged from a 
month earlier and factory employment in two large 
cities declined fractionally. The increase in busi- 
ness activity that has taken place during the last 
quarter of the year is the first that has occurred in 
that quarter since 1928 and is particularly encour- 
aging since it appears to be largely cyclical in na- 
ture. Although data for early December are some- 
what meager, available information points towards 
further improvement in the business situation dur- 
ing the current month. 

General business activity in the United States 
also expanded moderately during November. 
Freight car-loadings and electric power production, 
general indexes of activity, increased slightly and 
production of pig-iron and steel ingots expanded in 
spite of the fact that demand for steel from the 
automobile industry was sharply curtailed and auto- 
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sensitive to changes in supply and demand, rose 
sharply. 

Wholesale prices on December 8, according to the 
index of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, were 
approximately the same as four weeks earlier. 
Chemicals and drugs increased 14%4% in price dur- 
ing the four-week period and farm products 1%. 
Foods declined 142% but no other commodity group 
showed a variation of as much as 1%. 

Retail prices as a whole underwent little change 
between October and November. Increases in the 
cost of rent, and fuel and light were more than 
counteracted by decreases in food and clothing. 
Compared with a year earlier, the price of food 
advanced 8%, rent 6% and sundries 144%. Cloth- 
ing and fuel and light items showed no change. 


Finance. During the four weeks ended December 
8, failures and the net liabilities of failures in Con- 
necticut were both considerably above the level of 
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a year ago. The number of new corporations formed 
was substantially below the corresponding period 
of 1933. Real estate sales decreased less than sea- 
sonally from October and exceeded last year’s total 
by 22%. The total value of mortgage loans was 
somewhat less than a month earlier but, exclud- 
ing one large loan a year ago, above the 1933 level. 


Construction. Building activity in Connecticut de- 
clined less than the seasonal amount in the four 
weeks ended December 8 due to a large increase 
in repairs and alterations to residences. Compared 
with the corresponding period a year ago, the num- 
ber of building permits issued increased 48% and 
the total value of permits 20%. 

The total value of building contracts awarded in 
37 eastern states fell off more than normally in 
November. Contracts awarded for public work and 
utility projects increased 16% over October when 
seasonally corrected while contracts for residential 
buildings and non-residential buildings excluding 
public work projects decreased 13% and 1%, respec- 
tively. Compared with November, 1933, public work 
and utility projects declined 53% and residential 
building 259% whereas other non residential build- 
ing was 50% higher. 


Labor and Industry. The index of the number of 
man-hours worked in factories in five Connecticut 
cities stood at 34.9% below normal in November 
compared with -36.4% (revised) in October and 
—33.4% in November, 1933. Increases over Oc- 
tober contrary to seasonal took place in the number 
of man-hours worked in factories in Bristol, Meri- 
den and New Britain while relatively small de- 
creases occurred in Bridgeport and New Haven. 
Except in Bristol where an advance of 7% was 
reported, all cities showed mederately less activity 
than a year earlier. Factory employment in cities 
where man-hour data were not available was sub- 
stantially the same as in October, a slight increase 
occurring in Waterbury and equally slight decreases 
being reported in Hartford and Torrington. 

Although definite information is lacking, prelim- 
inary reports indicate that both employment and 
payroll totals in manufacturing establishments in 
the United States were reduced somewhat less than 
seasonally in November. 


Trade. Retail trade, as indicated by the adjusted 
index of sales by department stores compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Board, declined to 72% of the 
1923-25 average in November compared with 74% 
in October and 65% a year ago. Stocks of mer- 
chandise on hand were considerably below last 
year’s level. 


Transportation. As mentioned above, freight car- 
loadings originating in Connecticut increased in 
November standing at 46.4% below normal against 
48% below in October. For the first eight days of 
December, average daily loadings were actually 
higher than in November which was entirely con- 
trary to precedent. 
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1935—THE TERCENTENARY—1935 


Connecticut invites to its Tercentenary 
celebration, this year, not only the citi- 
zens of other states, born or tracing 


their antecedents to the state, but 
citizens of all nations. Later announce- 
ments will tell of specific events. 





STEPS FORWARD IN FORWARDING 
Milton Snedeker Corporation 


Foreign Freight Forwarders 


Custom House Brokers 





We handle shipments to and from all parts of the 
world. 


Our service has met with approval of shippers 
throughout Connecticut and elsewhere—Let us serve 
you too. 


44 WHITEHALL St. New York City 








DIPPING BASKETS 


WIRE CLOTH 
RUBBISH BURNERS 
FIREPLACE SCREENS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


425-433 CHAPEL STREET NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


NEW HAVEN CONN. 














SERVICE 


On account of space limitations, the material and 
used equipment items offered for sale by Associa- 
tion members have not been classified by sizes or 
usage best adapted. Full information will be given 
on receipt of inquiry. Listing service free to member 
concerns. 


@@ Materials for Sale 


COLD rolled sieel in coils and in squares, condulets and fit- 
tings, remn-uits of covering materials—velours, velvets, mohair, 
tapestrie., denims, chintzes, and cretonnes, semi-finished and 
castellated U. S. S. nuts, pulleys, flat and crown face-steel and 
cast-iron; new shaft hangers, brass wire, brass rods, aluminum 
tubing, cold drawn steel—mostly hex; miscellaneous lot of 
material used in the manufacture of molded rubber parts and 
flooring, knife switches—new and many sizes; carload Lom 
drop bases; lead pipe, lead sheet, acid proof pipe fittings, 124 
bars screw stock varying thicknesses and lengths, white absorb- 
ent tissue process from cotton, rotary convertor, colors and 
dyes—large variety, lacquers—several hundred gallons in as- 
sorted colors; and soft anneal copper with high silver con- 
tent in rolls. J. H. Williams wrenches in assorted sizes. 





@@ Equipment for Sale 


ACCUMULATORS, annunciators, baskets, beaders, beamers, 
bearings, belt stretchers, blowers, boilers, braiders, bronze 
runners, cans, cards, woolen; car loaders, chain, chairs, cham- 
ter, clocks, time recorders; clock systems, colors and dyes, com- 
pressors, condulets, convertors, conveyors, cookers, cooking 
utensils, doublers, draftsman’s table, drop hammers, drops, 
board; drums, drying racks, dyes, engines, evaporators, extrac- 
tors or percolators, fans, filtering carbon, folders, forming rolls, 
frames, furnaces, gears, generators, grinders, grindstones, 
grinding wheels, guiders, headers, lamp shades, lathes, lifters, 
looms, De Laski circular; machines, automatic; machines, cal- 
culating; machines, compressing; machines, dieing; machines, 
drilling ; machines, filing; machines, filling; machines, folding ; 
machines, knitting ; machines, mercerizing; machines, milling; 
machines, pipe-cutting and threading ; machines, pleating down; 
machines, riveting; machines, screw; machines, threading ; ma- 
chines, tongue and groove; machines, washing; mercerizer 
equipment; millers, mixers, mills, mills rubber; mixing rolls, 
motors, oil circuits; oven drawers, paints and lacquers; panels, 
planers, plungers, pointers, presses, profilers, pulley drives, 
pumps, reamers, receivers, rheostats, safe cabinets, saws, scales, 
screens, seamers, shapers, shears, spindles, spinning mules, steam 
tables, steam warmers, stitcher, 192 monitor corner box 
switches, tables, tanks, toilet equpiment, trucks, ash can; tube 
closers; wire, wire screw and yarders. 


@@ For Sale or Rent 


FOR SALE. One 3% Bliss toggle press in good condition. 
Address S. E. 76. 

FOR SALE—1 Brush expander for cleaning 3” tubes; 1 
Clinker Rake; 2 Straight Bars; 3 Valve Forks; 1 Stice Bars; 
1 Fire Hoe; 1 Large 60 lb. gauge; 1 Large 180 lb. gauge; 
1 Small 200 Ib. gauge; 2 #5 B a H.R.T. Boilers with over- 
hanging fronts, 53 BHP, 526 square feet of water heating sur- 
face, 48” D, 13’2” long, 50—3” tubes 12’ long; 33, 3” x 14” 
Boiler tubes; 2, 4” Gate Valves; 2, 4” Non-Return Valves; 
2 3 ee ~p Valves; 2 Water Columns Complete with Valves—but 
no a 2, 2” Blow-off Valves; 3, 1%” Check Valves; 2, 
7a Gate Valves: 1 13” Check Valve; 3, A), Gate Valves; 
1, 1%” Globe Valve; 2, 34” Globe V alves ; 2, 34” Gate Valves: 
> yn Globe Valve; 1, 2" Check Valve; 1, 2” Gate Valve; 2 
complete sets of ash and firedoors with rings and mountings; 
2 cast breeching connections (to fit front of boiler); 2 cast 
arches. Address S. E. 79 


FOR SALE—Free Cutting Bessemer Screw Stock of various 
sizes ranging from 7/16” to 5” in Rounds; 1%” to 1%” in 
Squares: and 7%” to 2” in Hexagons. Also Cold Rolled Steel 
4” x %” to 3%” x 4%”. Address S. E. 80. 


FOR SALE. One N. C. Grindstone 72” diameter x 12” face, 
brand new and offered for sale at reasonable price by company 
which has discontinued use of grindstones. Address S. E. 86. 
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SECTION 


@®@ Wanted to Buy 
WANTED, USED—1 Portable 
Phase, 3 Wire, 60 Cycles, 230 and 575 Volts, 5 Amperes, Syn- 
chronous Motor Drive (1” per hour and 1” per minute sug- 
gested); 2 Current Transformers for above, 20-25-40-50-800- 
1,000 Ampere Rating; 1 600-KVA, 440 Volt, 3 Phase, 600 
RPM Alternating Current Generator, with Exciter; Exciter 
preferably directly connected to Generator. Generator must 
have amortisseur windings. Address S. E. 87. 


@@ Employment 


GRADUATE CHEMIST—TEACHER OF MATHEMAT- 
ICS AND SCIENCE—ECONOMICS. Has done work on 
fats, oils, asphalts and bitumens, textiles and textile chem- 
icals, impregnating treatments, rubber, water sewage, indus- 
trial wastes and inorganic analyses. Is willing to do anything. 
Age 41. Married and has a family. Address P. W. 267. 
ELECTRICAL AND INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER. Young 
man, graudate M. I. T., B.S. and M.S. in electrical engineer- 
ing. Experience in manufacturing and production research and 
development cost and time study, industrial engineering and 
plant layout. General Electric trained. Former chief engineer 
for Connecticut manufacturer. Considerable experience in re- 
search and development of new products of electrical or me- 
chanical nature as well as purchasing and engineering sales. 
Excellent mechanical and electrical experience. Desires posi- 
tion as engineering or manufacturing executive; development 
or research engineer, plant engineer or purchasing. Excellent 
references. Address P. W. 268. 

YOUNG COLLEGE MAN. Graduate of Trinity, B. S. de- 
gree with one year in Michigan Law School, who for financial 
reasons cannot continue in college, desires to locate position 
with manufacturing or commercial organization. Has had some 
banking and shipping experience during vacation periods. Start- 
ing salary desired nominal. Opportunity for development and 
advancement chief desire. Address P. W. 273. 

YOUNG COLLEGE GRADUATE. Young man who has 
completed two-year industrial mechanical engineering course 
at Pratt Institute and who has had special laboratory research 
training as well as a special course in heat power and steam 
power desires to obtain a connection with a Connecticut or 
New England manufacturer where he will have an opportunity 
to advance as his capabilities warrant. Any living wage accept- 
able. Address P. W. 274. 

ACCOUNTANT. Experienced in general accounting and cost 
work. Would like experience with auditing firm as junior or 
semi-senior. Age 32 and married. Salary requirements moderate. 
Address P. W. 275. 

MARKETING EXECUTIVE. College trained man under 
40, who has had an exceptionally broad experience with all 
problems of distribution, from advertising copy writer to the 
management of an entire marketing campaign, both with adver- 
tising agencies and private enterprises, desires to make connec- 
tion with New England concern. Salary arrangement anything 
within reason and commensurate with the responsibilities of 
the position. References on request. Address P. W. 276. 
OFFICE MANAGER AND ACCOUNTANT capable of su- 
pervising the general ledger accounting and the cost account- 
ing. Experienced in handling depreciation for tax returns. Ad- 
dress P. W. 277. 

COMPTROLLER. Age 42. Yale graduate; later special 
courses. Excellent record in last position twelve years. Excep- 
tionally valuable experience as chief financial executive with 
large manufacturing corporation. Installed and operated general 
accounting and cost systems; also other office and factory 
methods; handled taxes (U. S., Canada, several states and 
cities), credits and collections, legal work, patents and their 
procurement, auditing, office management, administration of idle 
and rented properties; etc. Originated uniquely valuable reports. 
Can handle routine work promptly, accurately, and with re- 
markable economy ; especially, knows how to best use accounting 
and costs as a means of producing profits through complete 
managerial control. Now available on a reasonable basis. Ad- 
dress P. W. 278 

EXECUTIVE. "Wide experience in manufacturing and sales 
desires position with real future. For past eight years vice- 
president and sales manager of old Connecticut concern now in 
liquidation. Address P. W. 279. 
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HADFIELD, ROTHWELL, 
SOULE & COATES 


Certified Public Accountants 
Hartford Stamford 


HENRY KNUST 


Certified Public Accountant 
Conn. and N. Y. 


15 Lewis Street Hartford 


Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS 


First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 





COAL 
T. A. D. JONES & CO., INC. 


24 hour service to Connecticut 
Industries 


New Haven — Bridgeport 


ENGINEERS—MANAGEMENT 
Scovell, Wellington & Co. 


First National Bank Bldg. 
New Haven 


Offices in Principal Cities 


ENGINES & MOTORS 


WOLVERINE MOTOR 
WORKS, INC. 


DIESEL ELECTRIC SETS 
6 Union Ave. Bridgeport 


ENGRAVERS 
DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON 


Advertising Art & 
Photo Engraving 


106 Ann St. Hartford 


FENCING 


THE JOHN P. SMITH CO. 

Distributors for Page fence. 

Manufacturers of Wire Cloth, 
497 State St. New Haven 


FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
THE MILTON SNEDEKER 
CORP. 








Foreign Freight Forwarders 
44 Whitehall St.,. New York City 


SERVICES AT YOUR DOOR 


An alphabetical list of accessible services recommended to Connecticut Industry readers 


eee Query 


Readers desiring to purchase mer- 
chandise or services not listed here 
will be given the names of reli- 
able firms upon inquiry to this de- 
partment. 


eee Listing 


Copy for listing in this department 
must be received by the 15th of 
the month for publication in the 
succeeding month’s issue. We re- 
serve the right to refuse any listing. 






FREIGHT FORWARDERS 
LUNHAM & REEVE, Inc. 
Foreign Freight Forwarders 

10 Bridge Street 

Ask about rates for one or 

more of these spaces. 





INSURANCE 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INS. CO. 


Workmen’s Compensation Ins. 
Boston - Bridgeport - Hartford 


Rates for this space 


exceptionally low 


PRINTERS © 


THE CASE, LOCKWOOD & 
BRAINARD CO. 
Printers and Binders 


Trumbull St., Hartford 


RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
THE BRISTOL COMPANY 
Recording and Controlling 


Instruments 
Waterbury - Connecticut 


TRANSPORTATION 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP CoO. 
Coast-to-Coast Freight Service 


New York _— Boston 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES, 
INC., LTD. 
Inter-coastal—Far-East and 
Mediterranean freight steamer 
Service 
New York Boston 


Ask about rates for one or 


more of these spaces. 













































































































































































































Dollar Steamship Lines 
Inc., Ltd. 


Express—Freight 
Refrigerator-Passenger 


U. S. Mail Services 


Fast INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 
WEST BOUND—From New York every Thursday; 
from Boston every other Sunday. 
EAST BOUND—From San Francisco every other 
Thursday; from Los Angeles every other Saturday. 


Far East SERVICE 


TO HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA AND PHILIPPINES 
—every Thursday from New York—every other 
Sunday from Boston. 


HOMEWARD —Fortnightly via California and 
Panama via Straits Settlements, Colombo and Suez. 


MEDITERRANEAN SERVICE 


Fortnightly from Alexandria, Naples, Genoa and Mar- 
seilles to New York and Boston. 


For schedules, rates and other particulars address 


Dollar Steamship Lines Inc., Ltd. 


25 Broadway 177 State St. 


Digby 3260 Hubbard 0221 
NEW YORK BOSTON 





INDUSTRIAL 
LEADERS . . . 


have long appreciated the 
necessity of comprehensive 
result-giving printed matter. 
Whether it be catalog, direct- 
by-mail literature or space, 
quality in printing plates is of 
the first importance. » » » 


For eighteen years this organiza- 
tion has been producing “result- 
giving printing plates. » » 


DOWD, WYLLIE & OLSON, INC. 
106 ANN STREET - - HARTFORD CONN. 
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at THE SIGN o; 
Printers and Bookbinders 


the STONE BOOK 


SINCE 1836 


A Resolution 


Any job that is worth print- 
ing is worth printing well. 
Good printing is not neces- 


sarily the most expensive. 


The Case, Lockwood & Brainard Co. 


85 Trumbull Street Hartford, Conn. 








AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN’S 
fleet of twenty-three fast freighters, 
with two sailings weekly between 
Atlantic and Pacific Coast ports, 
affords the greatest frequency in 
the intercoastal service. 


CAREFUL HANDLING 
ON-TIME ARRIVALS 


REGULAR SAILINGS 
ECONOMY 


AMERICAN-HAWAIIAN 
STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Superior Coast-to-Coast Service 


Tre Case, Lockweop & Bratnarp Co. 


Hartrorp 
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